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4) references in the following 
bibliography from the literature 
on exceptional children are classified 
as follows: materials concerned with 
(z) subnormal, backward, and dull- 
normal children, (2) behavior and 
problem cases and dependent children, 
(3) juvenile delinquency, (4) superior 
and gifted children, (5) blind and par- 
tially seeing children, (6) crippled 
children, (7) deaf and hard-of-hearing 
children, (8) delicate children, (0) 


speech defectives, and (10) general 


references. The references in the first 
four of these classifications were com- 
piled and annotated by Helen M. 
Robinson; those in the remaining 
classifications, by Christine P. In- 
gram. 


SUBNORMAL, BACKWARD, AND DULL- 
NORMAL CHILDREN! 


172. BEAMAN, FLORENCE N. “The Intangi- 
bles of Special Education,” Journal of 
Exceptional Children, 1X (May, 1943), 
221>2'5)' 240; 

_ Emphasizes that failure of retarded chil- 
dren after leaving school is largely due to 


t See also Item 383 (Wallin) in the list of se- 
lected references appearing in the September, 
1943, number of the Elementary School Journal 
and Item 486 (Carpenter and Whitted) in the 
October, 1943, number of the same journal. 
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173. 


174. 


175. 
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‘poor adjustment to the social scheme” 
rather than to incompetence in basic skills. 


CARRISON, Doris, and WERNER, 
Heinz. ‘Principles and Methods of 
Teaching Arithmetic to Mentally Re- 
tarded Children,” American Journal of 
Mental Deficiency, XLVII (January, 
1943), 309-17. 

Considers the basic concepts needed in 
arithmetic and the means of measuring 
and of teaching them, with special refer- 
ence to the feeble-minded. A report of re- 
sults obtained at the Wayne County 
Training School, Northville, Michigan, is 
particularly encouraging. 


Curtis, EtHet Louise. “Building to- 
ward Academic Readiness in Mentally 
Deficient Children,”’ American Journal 
of Mental Deficiency, XLVIII (October, 
1943), 183-87. 

Describes the ways of developing the lan- 
guage, reasoning, quantitative thinking, 


auditory and visual memory, and dis- 
crimination of mentally deficient children. 


Etz, EizaBetH. ‘‘Pre-academic Ac- 
tivities To Challenge the Mentally De- 
ficient Child from Five to Eight Years 
of Mental Age,” American Journal of 
Mental Deficiency, Peyv I (October, 
1943), 179-BA) Vs 

Presents materials used in an activity pro- 
gram and arraijgps the cit s in’ exder 
of difficulty, leading ulti abe to aca- 
demic and crafts readin¢ss) . 


| 
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should be placed in files under,Con- 
venient headings and used again and 
again on the bulletin boards. Others 
may be mounted in scrapbooks or in 
loose-leaf notebooks; with suggestive 
titles lettered on ‘the covers, such as 
“Animal Storiés, > “Sports,” “Adven- 
tures. “What Shall I Read?” Children 
are greaply attracted by such books 
and will consult them frequently. It 
is obVious that the books containing 
unlassified illustrations will stimulate 
a@ wider range of reading than will 2 
/book with such a title as “Dog 
‘ Stories.”’ Some illustrations fropy’ ‘book 
jackets are especially approy friate for 
use in making posters containing read- 
ing lists. Occasionally there is a pic- 
ture which may be made into a cut- 
out, mounted, and stood up some- 
where to attracty 4nd please children. 

An example i§ a large picture of 
Pinocchio or/of an animal. Covers of 
equal height may be arranged as a 
frieze in the room. Some other uses to 
which the book jackets may well be 
put are: (1) posting covers of new 
books received; (2) posting covers to 
revive interest in older or forgotten 
books; (3) posting covers to suggest 
reading which correlates with class- 
room studies; (4) posting covers which 


stimulate interest in current events” 


and in special days; (5) illustratipg 
book reviews written by childrepfaind 
bound for reference. é 

The child' who) feels lost int’: a room- 
ful of books, many. of whdse bindings 
have grown dull and, whose titles have 
faded, often/spends too\much time in 
unprofitable browsing. If these color- 
ful ‘ope nln are jptepared with care 
and 3 are pened: at his hea git they 
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will offer silent suggestions to that 
child and enable him to select books 
with pleasure. 

Books which have been rebound are 
returned to the library in plain covers. 
Occasionally it is worth while to en- 
hance the appearance” Of such a vol- 
ume by pasting. thé front panel of the 
original jacket on the rebound book. 
This process requires care and should 
not be undertaken unless one is accu- 


pate in trimming pictures and in past- 
‘ing securely. Glue is better than most 


paste for this purpose, and glue must 
always be used with caution. After a 
drying period the whole cover should 
be coated with white shellac. 

Sometimes when the cover of a book 
has become extremely shabby al- 
though the binding is still secure, it is 
practicable to incase the book in a 
slip cover of colored paper, or even of 
tan wrapping paper. Again the appli- 
cation of a picture from the*book 
jacket will be an added attraction. 

In many schools the: children can be 
taught to prepares the book jackets in 
ways described’ here. If great accuracy 
in handling” is necessary, such work 
requires” ‘supervision and may not be 
practical unless the co-operation of the 
art teacher is obtainable. Filing the © 


jackets and pasting pictures (at the 


corners only) on pages for the scrap-. 
books are coveted occupations for: the 
children who are not in Be feading 
mood. 

All the operations Aescribied re- 
quire time and patience, but teachers 
and librarians who feel that anything 
which increases the appeal of a good 
book is worth doing will feel compen- 
sated for their efforts. 


176. 


177, 


178. 


179. 


180. 
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HEYERDAHL, Torpis M. “A Library 
Program for the Feeble-minded,” 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
XLVII (January, 1943), 318-25. 

A brief description of the place of the li- 
brary program in the Minnesota School for 
Feeble-minded is followed by a list of books 
which proved to be popular among children 
in this school. 


High-School Methods with Slow 
Learners. Research Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Education Association, Vol. 
XXI, No. 3. Washington: Research 
Division of the National Education 
Association, 1943. Pp. 59-88. 

A comprehensive survey of the needs and 
the practices of more than a thousand 
junior and senior high schools in their pro- 
visions for pupils with intelligence quo- 
tients of 55-90. Organization of pupils, sub- 
ject matter, qualifications of teachers, and 
practices in sample schools are considered. 


KELty, ELIZABETH M. “Organization 
of Special Classes To Fit the Needs of 
Different Ability Groupings,” American 
Journal of Mental Deficiency, XLVIII 
(July, 1943), 80-86. 

A concise statement of a plan to organize 
special classes for retarded children, to in- 
tegrate these classes into the school system, 
and to select teachers and a curriculum. 


KirK, SAMUEL A., and STEVENS, 
IRENE. ‘“‘A Pre-academic Curriculum 
for Slow-learning Children,” American 
Journal of Mental Deficiency, XLVII 
(April, 1943), 396-405. 

Describes a constructive program designed 
to teach retarded children many pre-aca- 
demic achievements. 


PATTERSON, R. MELCHER. “‘Organiza- 
tion of a Residence Unit for Pre-aca- 
demic Training of Mentally Deficient 


“Children,” American Journal of Mental 


Deficiency, XLVIII (October, 1943), 
174-78. 

Describes the organization of an integrated 
school and cottage unit at the Wayne 
County Training School. 


181. 


182. 


183. 


184. 
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Ruopes, Giapys L. “The Nonacadem- 
ic Part of Our Program for the Mental- 
ly Retarded: II. How To Meet the 
Needs of the Child,” Journal of Excep- 
tional Children, 1X (February, 1943), 
145-48, 154; “III. Desirable Features,” 
ibid. (March, 1943), 180-83. 


Points out that the teacher, the activity 
program, visual education, music, art, 
recreation, social studies, and science can 
all contribute to better understanding and 
better living. Lists kindness, sympathy, un- 
derstanding, tolerance, unselfishness, hon- 
esty, and friendliness as characteristics 
which can be developed in mentally re- 
tarded children. 


ROTHENBERG, Julius G. “English 
Errors of Slow Learners,” English 
Journal, XXXII (December, 1943), 
551-50. 

An interesting analysis of the causes of il- 
literacy, including such factors as dialect, 
anomalous inflections, anomalous and un- 
phonetic spelling, slovenly speech, a poor 
sense of discrimination, a misguided Eng- 
lish-conscience, inflectional errors, and 
omissions and additions. 


STRAUSS, ALFRED A. “Diagnosis and 
Education of the Cripple-brained, De- 
ficient Child,” Journal of Exceptional 
Children, TX (March, 1943), 163-68, 
183. | 

Cripple-brained children differ from other 
mentally deficient children because their 
condition is due to lesions in the brain pro- 
duced by trauma or disease. Gives means 
of diagnosing such cases, points out that 
they do not improve satisfactorily by the 
usual teaching methods, and suggests 
new techniques which have already proved 
satisfactory in the Wayne County Training 
School. 


WALLIN, J. E. WALLACE. ‘“Mongolism 
among School Children,” American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, XIV (Janu- 
ary, 1944), 104-12. 


Reviews a number of the common “‘causes”’ 
of Mongolism, its incidence, and the intel- 
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185. 


186. 


187. 


188. 
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ligence of Mongoloid children. Confirms an 
earlier study indicating that the cause of 
Mongolism is not readily determined. 


BEHAVIOR AND PROBLEM CASES AND 


DEPENDENT CHILDREN! 


BECKMANN, J. WILttAM. “The ‘Oppor- 
tunity’ Class: A Study of Children with 
Problems,” American Journal of Or- 
thopsychiatry, XIV (January, 1944), 
113-27. 

Describes psychiatric methods of approach 
with three groups of problem children. The 
younger group suffered from primary be- 
havior disorders; the middle group showed 
frequent neuroses; in the older group de- 
linquency was common. 


BLaAvu, ABRAM. “Childhood Behavior 
Disorders and Delinquency,” Mental 
Hygiene, XXVII (April, 1943), 261- 
66. 

Infantile misbehavior, childhood behavior 
disorder, delinquency, and crime, related, 
respectively, to the preschool period, 
school, adolescence, and maturity, are 
types of antisocial behavior adopted as 
means of meeting personal needs. 


BRIDGMAN, OLcA L. “Problem Chil- 
dren, Delinquency, and Treatment,” 
Review of Educational Research, XIII 


(December, 1943), 448-57. 


A good review of late research findings on 
problem children and delinquency. 


HAYES, MARGARET LoulIsE. A Study of 
the Classroom Disturbances of Eighth 
Grade Boys and Girls. Teachers College 
Contributions to Education, No. 871. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1943. Pp. x+140. 

An excellent guide to teachers in isolating 
and identifying behavior which is sympto- 
matic of the problems that the child is try- 
ing to solve. 


™See also Item 441 (Slattery) in the list of 
selected references appearing in the September, 
1943, number of the School Review and Items 
382 (Pignatelli) and 391 (Bridgman) in the May, 
1944, number of the same journal. 


189. REDL, FRITz. 


190. 


1Ql. 


192. 


193. 
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“Group Psychological 
Elements in Discipline Problems,” 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 
XIII (January, 1943), 77-81. 

Maintains that it is not possible to un- 
derstand a child’s behavior problem by the 
study of the individual alone and that a 
group of children may show problem be- 
havior when disturbances occur. 


SHERMAN, MANDEL, and Jost, Hup- 
son. ‘‘Diagnosis of Juvenile Psychosis,” 
American Journal of Diseases of Chil- 
dren, LXV (June, 1943), 868-72. 


Concludes from a study of thirty-five chil- 
dren diagnosed as psychotic, who were ob- 
served for from two to ten years, that the 
psychotic condition in a child must be con- 
sidered a disease rather than a behavior 
disorder. ; 


WILLIAMS, HERBERT D. “Behavior 
Problems of Children in Wartime,” 
Nervous Child, II (July, 1943), 346-52. 


On the assumption that three of the basic 
needs of children are ‘‘being wanted,”’ hay- 
ing emotionally mature and stable parents, 
and having parents with acceptable social 
standards, the author explains the increase 
in behavior problems due to the war. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


ABBOTT, Epitu. ‘‘Juvenile Delinquency 
during the First World War: Notes on 
the British Experience, 1914-18,” 
Social Service Review, XVII Saas 
1943), 192-212. 

A review of the statistical findings on de- 
linquency during World War I points to 
these major contributing factors: the 
changes in home life, the restriction of op- 
portunities for basic education, and the in- 
crease in employment of youths. 


CuuTeE, C. L. “Juvenile Delinquency 
in Wartime,” Probation, XXI (June, 
1943), 129-34, 149-53. 

A statistical analysis of court cases in the 
years 1940-42, showing an increase of 16.6 
per cent. 


1944] 


194. 


IQ5. 


197. 


198. 


Dosnay, Lewis Jacos. The Boy Sex 
Offender and His Later Career. New 
York: Grune & Stratton, 1943. Pp. 
xli+ 206. 


Reports a follow-up study of 256 male sex 
offenders of normal intelligence, covering 
family background, personality, and out- 
comes in adult life. 


GILDEA, MARGARET C.-L. ‘‘Psychiat- 
ric Problems in Training School for 
Delinquent Girls,” American Journal 
of Orthopsychiatry, XIV (January, 
1944), 128-35. 

In a school of two hundred delinquent 
girls, the psychiatrist spent more time 
helping the staff than she did the girls. 
However, diagnosis alone was of value in 
causing improvement among a few of the 
girls. 


. HABBE, STEPHEN. ‘Treatment Pro- 


grams in American Training Schools 
for Delinquents,” Journal of Consulting 
Psychology, VII (May-June, 1943), 
142-59. 

Questionnaires returned by seventy schools 
on the physical setup, staff, program, treat- 
ment, and philosophy of care form the ma- 
terial for this paper. 


Lurie, Louis A., LrEvy, Sot, and 
ROSENTHAL, FLORENCE M. “The De- 
fective Delinquent: A Definition and a 
Prognosis,” American Journal of Or- 
thopsychiairy, XIV (January, 1944), 
95-103. 

On the basis of experimental study, the au- 
thors conclude that the defective delin- 
quent constitutes a ‘distinct clinical en- 
tity” and describe the background and 
characteristics of the defective delinquent. 


SanForD, R. Nevitt. “Psychological 
Approaches to the Young Delinquent,” 
Journal of Consulting Psychology, VII 
(September—October, 1943), 223-20. 


Compares the results of treatment of de- 
linquents who were divided into groups ac- 
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199. 


200. 


201. 


202. 


203. 
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cording to the basic causal factors of ‘their 
delinquency. 


WEEKS, H. ASHLEY. “Predicting Juve- 
nile Delinquency,” American Sociologi- 
cal Review, VIII (February, 1943), 40- 
46. 


Reports a study based on 420 male delin- 
quents and a control group. May be help- 
ful to teachers in identifying children who 
need special attention and guidance. 


Winsor, Max. ‘Psychology of Pre- 
adolescent Children in War Time: V. 
Delinquency in War Time,” American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, XIII (July, 
1943), 510-13. 

Presents the point of view that delinquency 
may be a symptom of a disease of society. 


ZACHRY, CAROLINE B. “Emotional 
Problems of the Adolescent and Juve- 
nile Delinquency,” Child Study, XX 
(Winter, 1942-43), 45-46, 59. 
Maintains that the increase in juvenile 
delinquency is a result of the emotional 
disturbances of adolescents and that much 
of this instability is due to emotionally im- 
mature parents and to poor home environ- 
ment. 


SUPERIOR AND GIFTED CHILDREN 


BAKER, Harry J. “An Experiment in 
the Education of Gifted Children,” 
Journal of Exceptional Children, IX 
(January, 1943), 112-14, 120. 
Describes the plan of the Detroit schools 
for stimulating superior children without 
segregation, except at special periods, and 
without extra teachers. 


CARLSON, EpiITH Fox, and WILEs, 
Marion E. “Special Education for 
Gifted Children: I. Organizing a Class,” 
Journal of Exceptional Children, X 
(December, 1943), 73-77. 


A description of means of organizing a 
class for superior children. The two reports 
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to follow will probably be of even more 
practical value. 


JENKINS, MartTIN D. ‘Case Studies of 
Negro Children of Binet I.Q. 160 and 
Above,” Journal of Negro Education, 
XII (Spring, 1943), 159-66. 

Reports the results of case studies of four- 
teen Negro children whose intelligence 
quotients ranged from 160 to 200. 


Jounson, GerorGE R. “Educating 
Bright Children,” Journal of Exception- 
al Children, X (November, 1943), 41- 
44. 

Points out pertinent facts concerning 
failures of bright children in the St. Louis 
high schools and illustrates the type of 
guidance which may be helpful in develop- 
ing these youngsters without segregation 
into special classes. 


JoHNson, WILLIAM H. “Program for 
Conserving Our Superior Elementary- 
School Students,” Educational Ad- 
ministration and Supervision, XXIX 
(February, 1943), 77-86. 

Describes an accelerated program for 
superior children in the Chicago schools. 


RASMUSSEN, SIGRID. ‘Find the Tal- 
ented Child,” School Arts, XLII (May, 
1943), 298-99. 

Recommends that records of the art work 
which pupils did in elementary school be 
made available to high-school teachers so 
that the talented child can be found and 


encouraged to enrich his art experience in 
high school. 


Witty, PAut, and THEMAN, VIOLA. 
“A Follow-up Study of the Educational 
Attainment of Gifted Negroes,” Jour- 
nal of Educational Psychology, XXXIV 


(January, 1943), 35-47. 


Reports results of a follow-up study under- 
taken to determine the extent to which 
superior Negro children identified in the 
elementary schools justify early expecta- 
tions by their accomplishments in high 
school and college. 


[May 


TRENDS IN LITERATURE ON THE 
PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


A review of trends in literature on 
the physically handicapped prefacing 
the annual bibliography of five years 
ago may be timely. The several trends 
there noted relative to preschool edu- 
cation, articulation between medical 
and educational programs, extension 
of state and city programs, and voca- 
tional guidance are still evident. In all 
these areas progress has been made 
and is continuing. Particularly en- 
couraging is the increasing recognition 
of the need for counseling parents in 
the guidance of the young child with a 
handicap. There is an increase in the 
number of articles concerning the 
functions of special education for the 
handicapped in the present and the 
postwar periods, with particular refer- 
ence to guidance of pupil potentiality 
toward normal social and vocational 
participation. 

Some space formerly given to 
articles on the education of children 
has, in the past year, been given over 
to reports and discussions of rehabili- 
tation for both civilian and war in- 
jured. There have been personal ac- 
counts and studies of handicapped 
adults who have succeeded, including 
statements by those adults of the. 
need for more wholesome attitudes on 
the part of individuals and of society 
toward the handicapped. This grow- 
ing body of literature, though not 
listed in this bibliography, is signifi- 
cant since it reflects formerly un- 
tapped potentialities in many of the 
handicapped. 
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200. 


210. 


21iI. 


212. 


<~ 


Bain, V. D. “State Supervisory Pro- 
gram for the Visually Handicapped,” 
Proceedings of the Twentieth Biennial 
Convention of the American Association 
of Workers for the Blind, pp. 74-78. 
Brooklyn, New York: American Asso- 
ciation of Workers for the Blind (Peter 
J. Salmon, president, % Industrial 
Home for the Blind), 1943. 


Describes methods employed in Oregon for 
discovering children who are visually 
handicapped, for making educational 
diagnosis, and for planning school pro- 
grams, 


Cook, Fioyy. “Art without Sight,” 
School Arts, XLIII (October, 1943), 
40-45. 

Describes and illustrates methods by 


which children without sight have learned 
to succeed in creative art. 


HATHAWAY, WINIFRED. Education and 
Health of the Partially Seeing Child. 
Published for the National Society for 
the Prevention of Blindness, Inc. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 
1943. Pp. xiv-+216. 


Describes the administrative responsibili- 
ties, educational responsibilities, and com- 
munity service responsibilities for the edu- 
cation and health of the partially seeing 
child. Complete descriptive statements of 
special classroom equipment and supplies 
are included. 


Hayes, SAMUEL P. ‘A Second Test 
Scale for the Mental Measurement of 
the Visually Handicapped,” Outlook 
for the Blind and the Teachers Forum, 
XXXVII (February, 1943), 37-41. 


Describes the Interim Hayes-Binet Intel- 
ligence Tests for the Blind, 1942 revision, 
which are composed of test items selected 
from the L and M series of the 1937 Ter- 
man-Merrill revision of the Stanford- 
Binet tests, their validity and reliability, 
and directions for giving the tests. 


213. 


214. 


215. 


216. 
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LESTER, EILEEN. “Opportunities for 
the Visually Handicapped through Job 
Analysis,” Sight-saving Review, XIII 
(Spring, 1943), 20-35. 

Recommendation is made for job analysis, 
which will include visual requirements for 
each job and “a careful analysis of the ap- 
plicant’s qualifications with particular at- 
tention being given to his assets, liabilities, 
and attitudes.” 


LOWENFELD, BERTHOLD. ‘Dramatic 
Arts for Blind Children,” Outlook for 
the Blind and the 
XXXVII (September, 1943), 187-01. 
Presents the aims and the organization of 
teacher-training courses in dramatic arts 
carried out in twenty-eight residential 
schools for the blind throughout the coun- 
try. 


LOWENFELD, BERTHOLD. “Learning by 
Listening,’ Outlook for the Blind and 


Teachers Forum,” 


the Teachers Forum, XXXVII (Octo- “” 


ber, 1943), 223-27. 

Announces the first Talking-Book text- 
book and lists titles of new recordings for 
both elementary- and high-school levels. 


McNALLyY, HAROLD J. The Readability 
of Certain Type Sizes and Forms in 
Sight-saving Classes. ‘Teachers College 
Contributions to Education, No. 883. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1943. Pp. vi+72. 

An experimental study using different 
sizes of type with pupils in sight-saving 
classes. 


MorGan, Davin H. ‘Vocational Apti- 
tudes of the Visually Handicapped,” 


Outlook for the Blind and the Teachers ¥ 


Forum, XX XVII (May, 1943), 125-29. 


Describes the plan and method for intro- 
ducing junior high school pupils from a 
residential school for the blind to vocation- 
al-training programs in city day technical 
and trade schools. 


PALMER, EBER L. ‘‘The Relation of the 
School to Job Placement for Its Gradu- 
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ates,” Proceedings of the Twentieth 
Biennial Convention of the American 
Association of Workers for the Blind, pp. 
29-34. Brooklyn, New York: American 
Association of Workers for the Blind 
(Peter J. Salmon, president, % Indus- 


- trial Home for the Blind), 1943. 


Discusses, in detail, changing emphasis, 
improved vocational training, and work 
experience on campus and in industry as 
aids to job placement of students. 


PINTNER, R., and ForLAno, G. ‘‘Per- 
sonality Tests of Partially Sighted Chil- 
dren,” Journal of Applied Psychology, 
XXVII (June, 1943), 283-87. 
Personality traits, measured by the As- 
pects of Personality Test and the Pupil 
Portraits Tests, reveal similarities rather 
than differences between children who are 
partially sighted or hard-of-hearing and 
children without such defects. 


PLANTS, STELLA E. “Blind People Are 
Individuals,” Family, XXIV (March, 
1943), 8-16. 

Reports four case studies of blind children 
and adolescents who benefited by available 
special-education programs when certain 
emotional disturbances growing out of 
attitude of family and society were cleared 


up. 


Schools and Classes for Exceptional 
Children: The Child with Impaired 
Vision. Los Angeles City School Dis- 
trict, School Publication No. 391. Los 
Angeles, California: Office of the 
Superintendent, Los Angeles City 
Schools, 1943. Pp. 48. 

Sets forth what the nation and the city of 
Los Angeles are doing for children with im- 
paired vision, with a view to promoting 
preventive and constructive programs for 
the handicapped. 


CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


Children with Cerebral Palsy. Chicago: 
Illinois Commission for Handicapped 
Children, 1943. Pp. 32. 


g22. 


224. 


225. 


226. 


[May 


Explains briefly the causes and nature of 
cerebral palsy and outlines a suggested 
state-wide program for Illinois, including 
field services by physical therapists and 
medical social workers, diagnostic clinics, 
hospital schools, and special education. 


Gates, Mary Frances. ‘Social and 
Emotional Adjustment of Crippled 
Children,” Journal of Exceptional Chil- 
dren, X (January, 1944), 106-10. 

Reports a controlled study of the social and 
the emotional adjustment of eighteen 
crippled and eighteen normal pupils and 
suggests problems for further study. 


Lee, Joun J. “The Crippled,” Na- 
tion’s Schools, XXXI (March, 1943), 
22-23) 

Presents findings from a study of 835 crip- 
pled children enrolled in the Oakman 
School for Crippled Children in Detroit, 
Michigan. Resulting educational implica- 
tions and recommendations are offered. 


Linck, LAWRENCE J. “A New Center 
for Cerebral Palsied Children,” Crip- 
pled Child, X XI (February, 1944), 116- 
To: ut 35-20; 

Describes a complete center for cerebral 
palsied children built at the University of 
Illinois for furthering research and treat- 
ment of this group throughout the state. 


NEUSTADTER, ETHEL Levin. “‘All Out 


_ for Victory in a Hospital School,” 


Crippled Child, XXI (August, 1943), 
39-32, 53- 
An account of plans and activities for co- 


operating in the war effort carried out by 
pupils in a hospital school. ) 


. DEAF AND HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 


2277. 
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Buncy, C. C. Clinical Audiometry. 
St. Louis, Missouri: C. V. Mosby Co., 
1943. Pp. 186. 

Reports the findings of research in clini- 
cal audiometry in terms of its integration 
for medical and educational treatment. 


GARDNER, WARREN H. ‘A Hearing 
Program for the Public Health Nurse,” 
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Public Health Nursing, XXXV_ (Sep- 
tember, 1943), 507—-II. 


The public-health nurse is in a position to 
assist in the discovery of hearing handicaps 
and to interpret the same to the teacher so 
that a suitable educational program can be 
planned. State-wide hearing surveys are 
recommended. 


Hewer, Fritz. “Acoustic Training 
Helps Lip Reading,” Volta Review, 
XLV (March, 1943), 135, 180. 


Objective data are offered to demonstrate 
that residual hearing accelerates rather 
than retards the development of facility in 
lip reading. 


HEIDER, FRITZ, and HEIDER, GRACE 
Moore. “Studies of Preschool Deaf 
Children,” Volta Review, XLV (May, 


1943), 261-67. 

From studies and comparisons of the be- 
havior of small deaf children who are al- 
most without language and of hearing 
children of the same age, it is concluded 
that early educational training of the deaf 
child is necessary in order to meet ade- 
quately his needs. 


“Tf Your Child, or Your Friend’s Child, 
Is Deaf,” Volia Review, XLV (April, 
1943), 211-14, 244, 246. 

Help for parents is given in the form of a 
questionnaire based on letters received at 
the Volta Bureau from parents of deaf 
children. Appropriate answers follow each 
question. 


Jounson, CrypE W. “A Survey of 
Acoustic Training Programs and Ac- 
complishments in the Public Residen- 
tial Schools for the Deaf,’’ American 
Annals for the Deaf, LX XXVIII (Sep- 
tember, 1943), 279-95. 

Forty-six public residential schools re- 


ported that 41 per cent of their pupils were 


using multiple or individual hearing aids. 
Of that number, 37 per cent used aids for 
more than 50 per cent of their academic 
time. Information on the degree of success 
in training the hearing is also reported. 
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MYKLEBusT, HELMER R. “The Use of 
Individual Hearing Aids in a Residen- 
tial School for the Deaf;” American An- 
nals for the Deaf, LX XXVIII (Septem- 
ber, 1943), 270-78. 

States the need for experimentally con- 
trolled acoustic programs to determine the 
most effective procedures for acoustic class- 
es, and describes the initial testing and fit- 
ing of nine individual hearing aids to nine 
pupils and the use of objective measures to 
study pupils’ acoustic and educational 
achievements. 


New Aids and Materials for Teaching 
Lip-Reading. Washington: American 
Society for the Hard of Hearing, 1943. 
Pp. 170. 

A book of methods and materials for teach- 
ing lip reading so arranged that the class- 
room teacher without training in lip read- 
ing may utilize the approach with children 
who are hard-of-hearing. 


Schools and Classes for Exceptional 
Children: The Child with Impaired 
Hearing. Los Angeles City School Dis- 
trict, School Publication No. 380. Los 
Angeles, California: Office of the Super- 
intendent, Los Angeles City Schools, 
1942. Pp. 48. 

Sets forth what the nation and the city of 
Los Angeles are doing for children with im- 
paired hearing, with a view to promoting 
preventive and constructive programs for 
the handicapped. 


SELVIG, ConrAD G. ‘‘What Comes 
Next?” Hearing News, XI Seis 
1943), 3-4. 

Reports recent legislation in California 
providing for diagnosis and consultant 
educational services for children with 
hearing problems. 


SILVERMAN, S. RicHarp. ‘Child-Ac- 
counting in the Administration of 
Pupil Personnel in Public Residential 
Schools for the Deaf,” American An- 
nals for the Deaf, LXXXVIII (May, 


1943), 220-40. 
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A study of admission forms, records, report 
forms to parents, and cumulative forms in 
forty-eight residential schools for the deaf 
is followed by general recommendations 
concerning the application of a basic philos- 
ophy of education in child accounting. 


“To Parents of Little Deaf Children: 
Suggestions Offered by the Lexington 
School for the Deaf,” Volia Review, 
XLVI (February, 1944), 69-71, 110, 
rr) 

A school staff compiled an outline of sug- 
gestions for parents of young deaf children 
under the topics: attitudes, guidance of 


social traits, personal hygiene, and health 
habits. 


DELICATE CHILDREN 


BEALS, FRANK L. “School in Hospital,” 
Hygeia, XXI (April, 1943), 315-17. 
States three main objectives of hospital 
schools in the city of Chicago and describes 
the extent of their program. 


Huser, Betty. ‘Rheumatic Fever in 
the School Child,” Journal of School 
Health, XIII (March, 1943), 67-71. 
Maintains that the school may play an im- 
portant part in the treatment and the pre- 
vention of rheumatic fever. 


Jackson, RoBert L. “Rheumatic 
Fever,” Crippled Child, XX (April, 
1943), 150, 164. 

States the symptoms of rheumatic fever 
with which school and family should be- 
come familiar. Prevention and adequate 
treatment can only come through the in- 
telligent knowledge and observance of 
family and school. 


KLApPER, Motte. “A Private Agency 
Cares for the Undernourished,” 
Journal of Exceptional Children, 1X 
(March, 1943), 176-79. 

Describes the program of a twenty-four— 
hour home and school maintained for un- 
dernourished girls by a private agency. 
WINTERS, S. R. ‘School Goes to the 
Handicapped Child,” Hygeia, XXI 
(July, 1943), 508, 524. 


244. 


245. 


246. 


247. 


248. 
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Describes the intercommunication system 
between home and school for handicapped — 
children in Iowa and states the cost of the 
equipment. 


SPEECH DEFECTIVES! 


BACKUS, OLLIE L. Speech in Education. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1943. Pp. xvi+358. 

A textbook designed to instruct and guide 
the classroom teacher in speech improve- 
ment, speech rehabilitation, and applied 
speech. Specific and illustrative in its dis- 
cussions. 


BENDER, JAMES F. ‘The Queens 
Speech and Hearing Center,” Volta 
Review, XLV (November, 1943), 613- 
15, 666, 668. 

Describes a co-operative venture of school 
and society in setting up a community edu- 
cational center for the rehabilitation of 
speech and hearing. 


CYPREANSEN, Lucite. ‘‘Teachers Ex- 
periment in Speech Correction Pro- 
gram,” Curriculum Journal, X1V (Feb- 
ruary, 1943), 80-82. 

Describes a speech-improvement clinic 
maintained during the summer for the 
purpose of training teachers and demon- 
strating child development through speech 
education. 


DELL, Henry L. ‘The Physician and 
the Speech Correctionist,”’ Journal of 
Speech Disorders, VIII (March, 1943), 
9-25. 

A physician describes the co-operation and 
help which the speech correctionist in. the 
public school may secure from the local 
medical profession, if the speech teacher 
studies all cases thoroughly, acquaints the 
physician with the problems, and enlists 
his services. 


FROESCHELS, Emit. “‘A Contribution to 
the Pathology and Therapy of Dys- 


*See also Item 380 (Hahn) in the list of se- 


lected references appearing in the May, 1944, 
number of the School Review. 
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arthria due to Certain Cerebral Le- 
sions,” Journal of Speech Disorders, 
VIII (December, 1943), 301-21. 


Describes the effect of certain cerebral 
lesions on speech and discusses three 
sources for effecting favorable therapy. 


HELTMAN, Harry J. First Aid to Stut- 
terers. Boston: Expression Co., 1943. 
Pp.279. 

Furnishes practical instruction for parents 
and teachers of stutterers and potential 
stutterers. Presents theories on the cause, 
prevention, and treatment for all age 
groups, from early childhood to adulthood. 


“Memorial Issue for Dr. Max A. Gold- 
stein,’ Journal of Speech Disorders, 
VIII (September, 1943), 205-300. 


Devoted to articles “dealing with problems 
of the deaf and hard-of-hearing, particular- 
ly in their relation to speech correction.” 
Subjects covered by well-known authori- 
ties are hearing-conservation programs, 
both medical and educational; audiometric 
testing; present status of education for the 
hard-of-hearing; hearing deficiencies and 
speech problems; lip reading; and hearing 
aids. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS 
OF SPEECH, ELEMENTARY COMMITTEE. 
Guides to Speech Training in the Ele- 
mentary School. Boston: Expression 
Co.) 10430) Pp. i150: 

A comprehensive report on speech educa- 
tion, speech improvement, speech correc- 
tion, and its organization in a city and 
state program by authorities in the field of 
speech and speech correction. This report 
shows very effectively the relationship be- 
tween the general speech program and the 
individual speech problem. 


PLUMMER, RoBERT N. “High Fre- 
quency Deafness and Discrimination of 
‘High Frequency’ Consonants,” Jour- 


nal of Speech Disorders, VIII (Decem- 


ber, 1943), 373-81. 

Reports the administration of a “speech 
sound discrimination test, composed of the 
sixteen so-called ‘high-frequency’ con- 


sonants to fifty-two subjects,’ of whom 
nine had mild to severe cases of high-fre- 
quency deafness. 


253. SCHUELL, HiILpRED. ‘Working with 
Speech Defectives in Public Schools,” 
Journal of Speech Disorders, VIII (De- 
cember, 1943), 355-02. 


Describes by means of brief case histories 
the speech specialist’s relationship with 
nurse, classroom teacher, psychologist, and 
parent in effecting improvement. 


254. YACORZYNSKI, G. Y. “Modern Ap- 
proach in the Study of Aphasia,” Jour- 
nal of Speech Disorders, VIII (Decem- 


ber, 1943), 349-53. 

Reports on the use of tests to study the 
effect of unilateral lobectomies and states 
the theory that certain functions are dis- 
turbed which affect all forms of behavior, 


whether verbal or not. Reviews literature 
in the field. 


GENERAL REFERENCES! 


255. BAKER, Harry J. Introduction to Ex- 
ceptional Children. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1944. Pp. xiv+ 406. 


“Exceptional” includes deviations in all 
areas—physical, mental, and _ behavior 
problems. Personality and learning char- 
acteristics, as well as diagnosis and treat- 
ment, are covered for the several handi- 
caps. 


256. Brown, Frep. “A Practical Program 
for Early Detection of Atypical Chil- 
dren,” Journal of Exceptional Children, 
X (October, 1943), 3-7. 


Describes a preventive and constructive 
program for early detection of child limita- 
tions and assets carried out by psycholo- 
gists and teachers for entering first-grade 
children in Minneapolis. Argues that 
schools generally do not fully apply pro- 
grams for early detection of exceptional 
children. 


* See also Item 480 (Vocational Education) in 
the list of selected references appearing in the 
October, 1943, number of the School Review 
for a valuable article on “Vocational Education 
for Handicapped Pupils” by C. W. Sylvester. 
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DuNLoP, FLORENCE S. “Indianapolis 
Keynote Address,” Journal of Excep- 
tional Children, IX (April, 1943), 194- 
98. 


Address given to the 1943 annual meeting 
of the International Council for Exception- 
al Children. Interprets education for the 
exceptional in the present emergency and 
points out implications for growth and im- 
provement. 


FircH, WARING JAMES. “Detecting 
Handicapped Children in a Small 


- Community,” Journal of Exceptional 


Children, 1X (April, 1943), 210-11. 


Describes a project for discovering defects 
in preschool children, which was sponsored 
by special-education teachers in a small 
community. 


Goon, CARTER V. “Case Study of Excep- 
tional Children,’ Journal of Exceptional 
Children, X (November, 1943), 35-40, 
56; ‘Case and Cumulative Records,” 
ibid. (December, 1943), 78-84. 


Details the characteristics and the se- 
quences of an adequate case study, stress- 
ing the functional relationship between 
diagnosis and adjustment and the place of 
follow-up and evaluation. Discusses essen- 
tial features of adequate records. 


LUNDBERG, Emma O. “Security for 
Children in Post-war Years—Objec- 
tives of State and Community Action,” 
Child, VIII (July, 1943), 8-12. 


Discusses security of the home, protection 
of child health, educational opportunity, 
child labor, social services for children, and 
state action through legislation, including 
special training for the handicapped. 


Martens, Exise H. “Lights among 
the Shadows,” National Parent-Teacher, 
XXXVIII (September, 1943), 22-24. 


Describes individual handicapping condi- 
tions and the value of, and the need for, 
special education and guidance to over- 
come them. 


262. 
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Martens, Exise H., and Foster, 
Emery M. Statistics of Special Schools 
and Classes for Exceptional Children, 
1939-1940. Biennial Survey of Educa- 


tion in the United States, 1938-4o, Vol. 


II, chap. v. Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1942. Pp. iv-+200. 
Includes a brief section on significant 
trends and a historical summary of statis- 
tics in special education, followed by a sta- 
tistical survey (as of 1939-40) of the edu- 
cation of various types of exceptional chil- 
dren in city school systems and residential 
schools. 


MiLiteR, Watson B. ‘Education and 
the War,” Journal of Exceptional Chil- 
dren, IX (May, 1943), 236-40, 252-53. 
Challenges education to provide adequate- 
ly for all types of exceptional children. 


The Outlook for the Exceptional Child 
in Post-war America. Proceedings of the 
Ninth Institute of the Child Research 
Clinic of the Woods Schools in collab- 
oration with the School of Education, 
New York University. Langhorne, 
Pennsylvania: Child Research Clinic, 
Woods Schools, 1943. Pp. 44. 

Discusses in a series of papers the respon- 
sibility of the state, the parent, and private 
enterprise for the care of the exceptional 
child and the outlook in education, medi- 
cine, and vocations for these groups in 
postwar America. 


THompson, R. C. ‘Vocational Re- 
habilitation in the Baltimore Public 
Schools,” Crippled Child, XX (April, 
1943), 148-40. 

All physically handicapped children, four- 
teen years of age up to twenty-one years, 
who have attended public schools in Balti- 
more are given rehabilitation service by a 
special counselor. ‘‘This service consists of 
vocational, educational, and health guid- 
ance, vocational training both in public and 


private schools and in industrial establish-- 


ments, and placement in remunerative 
employment.” 
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